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FOR AN EDUCATED LAITY 


When we read of men like Bodin and Rémy—by all accounts liberal, 
humane, learned men—hanging and burning old women with the 
conscientious zeal of saviors of society, we realize how completely an 
artificial system of nonsense, once established, can take possession even 
of thinking, rational men; and we are tempted to wonder whether 
perhaps today our minds may not be equally imprisoned, though in 
other prisons, from which only the cranks whom we persecute will 
ultimately save us. For it is not only churches that manufacture myths 
and win assent to them: bureaucracies, political parties, general staffs 
can do the same. On the other hand, the history of the witch craze 





also shows the limitations of delusion. Perhaps in an economically 


underdeveloped country isolated from the outer world and absolutely 
controlled by the priests of the myth, it may be possible to fool all the 
people all the time. But if political power requires economic develop- 
ment and economic development requires an educated laity, able to lis- 
ten to ideas from outside, and if there is an outside world where different 
ideas can find a base, then ultimately the solidarity even of such a 
party can be rotted; lay reason will infiltrate even into the clergy; 
sense will prevail—H. R. TrEvor-Roper of Oxford in The Persecu- 
tion of Witches, an article in the November issue of Horizon, A Mag- 
azine of the Arts, New York. 











Letters to the Editors 





Students See Ideal: Congregational Average 





Ministers’ Salaries 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Perhaps you would be interested in the 
attitude of a seminary student, a gradu- 
ating senior at McCormick Theological 
Seminary who is now preparing to take a 
church, in response to the Nov. 9 discus- 
sion of ministers’ salaries. 

The question of salaries comes up peri- 
odically in seminary bull-sessions, and I 
find that as students, we are fairly well 
agreed about what we consider to be the 
salary ideal. We will want a salary that 
will enable us to live in the same cir- 
cumstances as our average parishioner. 
That is, on a scale which is equal neither 
to the highest or the lowest section of 
our particular congregation. Exception to 
this must be taken in the case of inner- 
city and rural situations where the aver- 
age income would not allow a family of 
graduate school background to enjoy some 
of the cultural things which have become 
part of their life. 

Special factors must be taken into con- 
sideration also. The minister is required 
to use his car far more than the average 
family car is used. Since most churches 
find it more economical to subsidize the 
minister’s personal car than to purchase 
one for the church, it seems reasonable 
for compensation to be made in this area 
which is realistic about the cost of car 
maintenance. 

The manse is a part of the salary, 
whether it be a rental allowance or a 
particular house. The manse is the center 
of the family life, and a wife who is 
slightly less other-worldly than her hus- 
band can be expected to desire something 
which is reasonably modern, convenient, 
spacious, and warm. If she is a young 
mother, she can be expected to want a 
home which is roughly comparable to the 
homes enjoyed by the other young mothers 
in the congregation. If the minister and 
his wife must entertain in their home the 
salary should reflect this... . 

To put it another way, the financial 
aspects of the church’s activity are not 
unlike a modern business, and where a 
businessman has expenses that are a 
direct result of his activity for the busi- 
ness, he is compensated for this either in 
his salary, or in an expense account. On 
the other hand, the special functions of 
the church, such as weddings and funerals, 
are a normal part of the minister’s job, 
and when they are part of the life of the 
congregation, they should not involve 
special fees or gifts. The salary should 
include compensation for these. 

When we look at the broad picture of 
the ministry it becomes obvious that there 
is a wide gap between the highest and 
lowest salaries. Rural salaries are notably 
lower than urban ones. After just a little 
experience in both areas, I would say that 
our ministers are generally paid for what 
they are capable of, and for what they 
do—for what they turn out as a produc- 





Laymen for Thompson 
To THE OUTLOOK: 
My wife and I have organized a two- 


member association called Laymen for 


Thompson. (Cf. OuTLOOK, Nov. 23.) 
Harry W. WALLINGFORD. 
Shreveport, La. 


ing unit. The man who is earning $10,000 


is probably working toward an ulcer also, 
and the man who is earning $4,000 may 
get an ulcer, but it won’t be from over- 
work. Perhaps it shouldn’t be so, but in 
this case the reality of the salary reflects 
the humanity of the men who are our 
ministers. 
CHARLES L. HALE. 

McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, Ill. (See also p. 4) 


Tobacco Threat 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

... I was recently struck by your cour- 
age in dealing with the matter of tobacco’s 
threat to our nation’s physical and moral 
health (OvuTLooK, Oct. 19). Perhaps you 
have, by your action, encouraged other 
church publications to confront the is- 
ae 

KENNETH R, Strom. 
Veterans Adminstration, Los Angeles. 


. . 
Physician’s Support 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Your recent articles regarding cigarette 
smoking have my unqualified endorse- 
ment. The boloney, applesauce, etc., exud- 
ing from the mouth of the cigarette pro- 
moters is nothing less than nauseating. 

I was interested in Dr. Reams’ state- 
ment (OvTLooK, Oct. 19) in regard to the 
visiting of patients when clothing is satu- 
rated with the vile, nauseating odor. I 
well remember a lecture in medical and 
social ethics given by our professor of 
surgery and dean of the medical school 
when I was a student. He cautioned us 
against visiting patients with an odor of 
tobacco on our clothes. 

The American Cancer Society reports 
that cigarette smoking is one of the causes 
of cancer. We recognize there are other 
causes. Why not refrain from the habit, 
even though it is only one of the causes? 

Smoking on church premises disturbs 
me greatly, especially when practiced by 
the minister or one of the official board. 

More power to you. 

F. M. McCuesney, M.D. 
Washington, D. C. 


NOTE—Reprints on this topic are now be- 
ing distributed from The Outlook offices at 
$4 per 100; $2.50 for 50; $1.50 for 25; 


$1 fer 10 (minimum). 


NOTE—A current news report shows that 
“‘a marked change” has occurred in smoking 
habits of Massachusetts doctors in the past 
five years, according to surveys of approxi- 
mately 5,000 medical men: a drop from 
52% smoking cigarettes in 1954 to 39% 
in 1959. 


Prayer Direction 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Inasmuch as my name is carried in 
Day by Day for Dec. 7 as the “home mis- 
sionary” of the day, I would like for you 
to indicate in your columns that I am 
no longer at Perry, Mo., which is the 
address given in Day by Day, but in 
Talihina, Okla., working with Choctaw 
Indians, in a work that is even more of 
a “mission” job than the former work in 
Missouri Presbytery... . 

Rosert L. MABson. 
Talihina, Okla. 


Supports Selma 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Your card to me asking how many copies 
of THE OvuTLOOK of Nov. 23 containing an 
answer to the layman’s organization of 
Selma, Ala., has been received. 

First, please understand that I do not 
want any. 

Not only I do not want any of the copies 
I also want you to remove my name from 
your rolls do not send me any more ma- 
terial— 

The Presbyterian Church is fortunate to 
have laymen who are so wide awake and 
who are so deeply interested endeavoring 
to stop the liberalism that is so rapidly 
taking over our church. 

This no time to condone the views of 
those who do not hold to the traditional 
interpretation of the Presbyterian Church. 
Therefore I want you to know that I will 
not in anyway condone such views. 

Foster DANIEL SMITH. 
Oxford, N.C. 

NOTE—Mr. Smith’s request will, naturally, 
be granted. He has been in four Presby- 
terian, U. S., churches since 1954, having 
served 1933-54 in the Methodist Protestant 
Church. It is good to see that he has become 
such an enthusiastic Presbyterian! 


PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 











NOTE—U. S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); UPUSA, to the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC, to 
the National Council of Churches; WCC, to 
the World Council of Churches. 


DECEMBER, 1959 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), O Little Town 
Mich. 

Dec. 6-13, Universal Bible Week. 

Dec. 7, Executive Committee, NCC, Stew- 
ardship and Benevolence, Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa. 

Dec. 7-11, Home Missions-Foreign Mis- 
sions joint assembly, NCC, Atlantic 
City. 

Dec. 8, Friends of the World Council of 
Churches, New York. 
Dec. 8, Denominational 

Evangelism, New York. 

Dec. 9-11, Dept. of Stewardship and Be- 
nevolence, NCC, New York. 

Dec. 10, United Nations Human Rights 
Day. 

Dec. 12-14, World Presbyterian Alliance 
Theological Commission of the Euro 
pean Area, Geneva. 

Dec. 15, Bill of Rights Day. 

Dec. 20, Christmas Sunday. The White 
Gift (UPUSA); Joy Gift for Ministerial 
Relief (U.S.). 

Dec. 25, Christmas Day. 

Dec. 27, Student Homecoming Sunday 
(UPUSA); Christian Student Sunday 
(U.S.). 

Dec. 27-Jan. 1, 18th SVM Quadrennial 
Conference on the Christian World 
Mission, Athens, Ohio. 

Dec. 31, New Year’s Eve Watchnight. 


JANUARY, 1960 
Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), O God, Our 
Help in Ages Past. Hymnbook 111. 
January, Christian Action (U.S.) 
Jan. 3-10, Universal Week of Prayer, NCC. 
Jan. 10, Seminary Sunday (UPUSA). 
Jan. 17, Evangelism Sunday (UPUSA). 
Jan. 17-24, Church and Economic Life 
Week, NCC. 
Jan. 17-24, Church Officer Training Week 
(U. B.). 


Secretaries of 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 











e In DENMARK a plan to merge the 
free churches into a single church has 
been presented to the Danish Evangelical 
Free Church Council. .. . e Two wom- 
EN divinity graduates in Sweden have 
been granted the right to preach, but not 
to administer the sacraments. . .. e 
BisHop Otto Drse.tius’ controversial 
essay on “Authority” has been banned 
by magistrates of East Berlin, part of 
the bishop’s diocese, on the ground that 
it infringes the city’s statutes. The pub- 
lication may not be copied, printed or 
distributed. .. . e THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY is urging that adultery be 
made a criminal offense in Britain be- 
cause of what he terms its “grave social 
menace.” Also, while advocating a gov- 
ernment bill to legalize gambling and 
betting (which he called a grave social 
evil), he urged stronger laws against 
prostitution and more effective control 
of gambling. . . . e IN RoME it was 
announced that a revision of the Roman 
Catholic Church’s INDEX oF FoRBIDDEN 
Books is under consideration. ... e IN 
RALEIGH, N. C., the ministerial union 
has strongly opposed Christmas parades 
in advance of the Christmas season. . . . 
e KENTUCKY SOUTHERN Baptists have 
agreed to try setting up annual face-to- 
face meetings of Protestants, Roman 
Catholics and Jews to discuss their dif- 
ferences in regard to public affairs. .. . 
e In Daias, Texas, May, 1962, has 
been approved for a building fund drive 
for a new $7,250,000 Presbyterian hos- 
pital. . . . e THE FLorma SuPREME 
Court has ruled that public schools may 
be used as temporary places of worship 
during hours when school is not in ses- 
sion... . @e AN EIGHT-YEAR, $900,000 
improvement program for Lake Juna- 
luska (North Carolina), summer con- 
ference center of the Methodist Church, 
will be launched next year. ... e Wom- 
EN’s CLUBS in California are planning 
to take an active part in the fight against 
indecent literature... . e In NEw YorkK 
STATE, churches, charitable and other 
licensed non-profit organizations have 
netted $4,851,593 from gross receipts of 
$21,353,272 in bingo games conducted 
since they became legal two years ago. 

. @ A MARYLAND CIRCUIT JUDGE has 
upheld the state’s attorney general in 
denying a commission as notary public 
to a man who refused to take an oath 
declaring belief in the deity. 


Jersey Pastors Speak 
On Christmas Parties 


Montctiarr, N.J. (RNs)—A protest 
against the trend of secularizing Christ- 
mas celebrations in many offices and in- 
dustrial plants was voiced by more than 
500 New Jersey pastors. 

Members of the Clergy Committee for 
Christmas Observance, their plea was 
contained in a letter addressed to 2,500 
business executives throughout the state. 

The letter was signed by E. Paul 
Conine, secretary for the group and pas- 
tor of Central United Presbyterian 
Church here. He is moderator of the 
New Jersey Synod of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, USA. 

“Christmas is commemorative of the 
birthday of Christ—a Holy day,” he 
said. “But to many it has become a holi- 
day with the holding of parties and the 
giving of gifts that often contribute to 
regret an embarrassment rather than 
pleasure and goodwill.” 

He urged that “if there is a company 
party—make it a family affair” because 
“the chances of the other fellow getting 
home safely will be so much better than 
if he celebrates with the boys.” 

And, he said, “there is more goodwill 
for the management in gifts that can 
be shared with loved ones. Food gifts 
are always acceptable—everyone eats.” 

The Clergy Committee for Christmas 
Observance was organized by the Tem- 
perance League of New Jersey and in- 
cludes pastors representing all Protestant 
groups in every section of the state. 


Ansley Moore to Head 
Consolidated College 


Ansley Cunningham Moore, minister 
of the Sixth United Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been named the first 
president of Consolidated Presbyterian 
College now being established at Laurin- 
burg, N.C. 


Dr. Moore is expected to take up his 
new duties Jan. 15 at the new college 
which is being formed by a merger of 
Flora Macdonald, Presbyterian Junior 
College and Peace (junior) College. 

The first session of the new college is 
scheduled to begin in the fall of 1960. 


A native of Atlanta, Ga., Dr. Moore 
served pastorates in Thomasville, Ga., 
Clearwater, Fla., Mobile, Ala., and since 
1947 in Pittsburgh. He took his aca- 
demic work at Emory University and 
Columbia Seminary, with graduate 
courses at the University of Chicago Di- 
vinity School, Union Seminary in Vir- 
ginia and Union Seminary, N. Y. South- 
western at Memphis conferred an hon- 
orary doctorate on him in 1944. He is 
56 years old. 


Dr. Moore is a trustee of Muskingum 
College and a member of the General 
Assembly’s Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations. 


For some years he was a regular edi- 
torial contributor to the Presbyterian of 
the South (OvuTLOOK predecessor) and 
is a contributing editor of THE PREsBy- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK. 


Annual Bible Quiz Is 
Popular Israeli Feature 


Tet Aviv, IsRAEL (RNS)—Prime Min- 
ister David Ben-Gurion of Israel put 
the last question to final contestants in 
the nation’s second annual Bible Knowl- 
edge Contest here, won by a 68-year-old 
retired physician who emigrated from 
Russia 35 years ago. 

Next to the last question in the Bible 
quiz, which last year so enthralled the 
Israeli population that it has been made 
a permanent feature of the country’s 
cultural life, was read by President 
Yitzhak Ben-Zvi. 

Some 3,000 persons packed Mann Au- 
ditorium where the competition was held, 
while hundreds of thousands of Israelis 
gathered around their radios in every 
city, village, settlement and military camp 


between Metulla on the northern tip of 
Israel and Eilat, the nation’s southern 
port from Biblical times. 


Isaiah “by Heart’ 

Top among 12 finalists was Dr. Ye- 
hoshue Yeivin, who scored 24 points. A 
writer and journalist as well as a trained 
physician—he took his medical degree at 
the University of Moscow—Dr. Yeivin 
comes from a family in whose home love 
of the Bible has been a tradition. At the 
age of eight he could recite the book of 
Isaiah by heart. His eyes failing in re- 
cent years, his wife reads to him daily 
from the Bible. 


Despite the press of age and exhaus- 
tion near the end of the strenuous four- 








hour tussle, Dr. Yeivin successfully 
maintained his lead over his most for- 
midable competitors, comparative strip- 
lings, 25-year-old Binyamin Magentze 
and Yosef Tobi, 17, both university stu- 
dents. He won $1,800, while the second 
and third prizes were $1,350 and $900, 
respectively. 

In his speech congratulating the win- 
ners, Mr. Ben-Gurion referred to the 
Bible as “the Israeli’s second homeland.” 
He pointed out that the contest is “not 
so much a competition as an assertion 
of a national passion for the Book that 
records the Israeli’s religion, history, 
philosophy and ethics.” 


Began in 1958 

First held in 1958, the national tour- 
nament that year was followed by an 
international contest as part of the 10th 
anniversary celebrations of the State of 
Israel. The world Bible quiz is sched- 
uled to be held every three years. 

Mr. Ben-Gurion’s question? “What 
was the first diplomatic mission from 
Israel to another nation; and what was 
the last mission from another nation to 
reach the Kingdom of Judah?” The 
answer: Israel’s first mission was sent 
by Moses from Kadesh to the King of 
Edom, and the last foreign mission to 
Judah was in King Zedekiah’s reign 
from the Kings of Edom, Moab, Tyre, 
Sidon and of the Ammonites. 

President Ben-Zvi asked: “In which 
generations did Israel fight against the 
Amalekites?"” The answer: In the days 
of Moses and Joshua, in the days of the 
“Generation of the Wilderness,” in the 
time of the Judges, and in the days of 
Saul, David, Hezekiah and of Haman 
and Mordecai. 


Birth Control Group 
Organized by Clergy 


NEW York (RNS)—Formation of a 
Clergymen’s National Advisory Commit- 
tee to promote birth control information 
was announced here at the 39th annual 
meeting of the Planned Parenthood Fed- 
eration of America. 

Protestant Episcopal Bishop James A. 
Pike of California, who will head the 
committee, said it will have a full mem- 
bership of about 30 clergymen from 
major Protestant and Jewish groups. In- 
itial members include prominent the- 
ologians and clergymen who have spe- 
cialized in family life problems. 

One function of the committee, Bishop 
Pike said, would be to “help secure the 
incorporation of contraceptive counseling 
and prescription in maternal health serv- 
ices throughout the U.S.” 

“Goals of responsible parenthood are 
shared not only by Christians and Jews,” 
he said, “but by those of other faiths as 
well, and by millions with no religious 
affiliation at all. Certainly Roman Cath- 
olics share with us the same concern for 
responsible family life, the same respect 


4 


for individual worth and dignity.” 
“Roman Catholic spokesmen concur,” 
Bishop Pike said, “that the only major 
difference between Catholics and other 
religious groups about the need for and 
values of family planning is on the ques- 
tion of method. With contraceptive re- 
search now underway or projected—as- 
suming adequate funds are made avail- 
able—I would judge that the prospects 
of finding methods acceptable to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church are most hopeful.” 


Suitability of Plays 
Discussed by Driver 


AtBany, N.Y. (RNs)—Church plays 
don’t have to be “nightgown nightmares,” 
a theology professor said here. 

Tom F. Driver of Union Theological 
Seminary (N.Y.) said the plays best 
suited for production in the church chan- 
cel are those that celebrate an event in 
the church’s past. 

Nativity plays have a place in the 
chancel, he said, but they need not be 
monotonous ones with “old bedsheets and 
bathrobes” for costumes. 

Dr. Driver addressed a workshop on 
church drama sponsored by the Capital 
Area Council of Churches. 


Many Biblical plays are dull because 
they retell old stories without fresh in- 
sight, he said. Such writers as Luke, 
Matthew, John Masefield, Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet and W. H. Auden have dram- 
atized the Nativity story with different 
but lively viewpoints, he added. 

Dr. Driver, drama critic of Christian 
Century magazine, said some modern 
secular plays explore ideas and human 
situations that have a vital interest for 
the church but may not belong in the 
chancel. 

He suggested this criterion: 

“Can this activity be dedicated to the 
glory of God?” 

Church people were suspicious of the 
theater a generation ago, he said, but 
now the church is beginning to realize 
that its faith is related to the theater. 

Like much good drama, he noted, the 
Bible consists of narrative recollections 
of events of the past. 

In answer to a question, Dr. Driver 
criticized many movie dramatizations of 
Biblical stories as “exploitations of a 
ready-made interest in things that are 
vaguely religious” and “religious senti- 
mentality.” 

He said the movies displayed “too 
much splash and too little imagination.” 





@ On Ministers’ Salaries 


IN THE M’OST OF PLENTY 
By ELWYN A. SMITH 


N THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY 

(Houghton-Mifflin, 1958) John K. 
Galbraith invites us to take a candid look 
at the unprecedented abundance that pre- 
vails in our country. The book raises 
some new moral questions and it has a 
bearing on ministers’ salaries and Miss 
Dorothy Thompson’s views (OUTLOOK, 
Nov. 9). 


Changed Meaning 

In the affluent society of Mr. Galbraith, 
no one, not even the unemployable, is 
indigent. Poverty has ceased to be the 
clothing of a spiritual ideal, as it was in 
the middle ages, and become simply a 
sign of social disorder. The spiritual 
problem in an affluent society is not new, 
but it has never before been the problem 
of a whole society: How shall a man live 
in the midst of abundance and not lose 
his soul to it? 

We all know ministers whose relative 
penury has the effect of filling their 
minds with a longing for an invitation 
to a higher paying pulpit or for chances 
to earn collateral income. The underpaid 
are at least as gravely endangered by 
materialism as the rich. The affluent 
society offers relief at least from the 
temptations of poverty. What is accom- 
plished by forcing a modern minister to 


DR. SMITH is professor of ecclesiastical his- 
tory and the history of doctrine at Western 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





adopt an ideal which, at its best, once 
signified the Christian’s willingness to 
identify himself with the misery of the 
masses of impoverished people who filled 
the whole world? Voluntary poverty in 
the affluent society actually is a symbol 
of total social resistance and lacks reli- 
gious meaning. Miss Thompson seems 
to be in league with those who would 
drive the clergy even further into a life 
so peculiarly their own that they cannot 
utter a word that is relevant to the mod- 
ern situation. This is already a serious 
enough problem among ministers. 


In the Midst of Plenty 

The question of the present and future, 
if Mr. Galbraith’s analysis is even prox- 
imately correct, is how the great majority 
of Americans may have so much and yet 
not forget the less visible truths about 
human existence. Avarice and disillusion 
feed on money worries. For myself, I 
welcome an end of them. The problem 
of how to live Christianly in the midst 
of plenty is formidable; but the notion 
that clerical poverty cures anything—or 
even means anything—in an affluent so- 
ciety is as absurd as it is irrelevant. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—Now let us re- 
peat our editorial question of Nov. 
9, to which we invite reader re- 
sponses: “Is it possible to pay a 
minister too much? How much 
should he be paid?” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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Not Compassion but Moral Obtuseness 


HE FACTS of the Charles Van 

Doren case are spread on the record. 
More important than these facts is the 
nation’s reaction to them. That reaction 
is reason for the gravest concern and 
deserves the most careful analysis. 

The Van Doren case is a great event 
in the history of America in a dual sense. 
It brings to the fore certain qualities of 
American society, known before but per- 
haps never disclosed with such poign- 
ancy, and it poses a moral issue that 
goes to the very heart of American so- 
ciety. In what America says about Van 
Doren, the moral fiber of America itself 
stands revealed. By judging Van Doren, 
America bears judgment upon itself. 

This is not a case of political or com- 
mercial corruption, such as the Tweed, 
Teapot Dome or Insull scandals. Pe- 
cuniary corruption in the political and 
commercial spheres must be expected. 
For since the ultimate value of these 
fields is power, and wealth is a source 
of power, the possibility of pecuniary 
corruption is built into these spheres, 
however great or small the incidence of 
actual corruption may be in a particular 
period of history. Many politicians and 
business men are uncorrupted, and some 
are uncorruptible, but they are all, by 
the very nature of their occupations, on 
familiar terms with corruption, encoun- 
tering it even if they do not touch it. 

Public reaction to political and com- 
mercial corruption is as predictable as 
the incidence of corruption itself. The 
familiarity of the fact evokes compla- 
cency, especially since many an onlooker 
preserves his virtue only for lack of 
opportunity to sin. The public rises in 
indignation only when the magnitude of 
the outrage exceeds the customary, when 
corruptive practices run counter to the 
political and commercial mores—which 
are indifferent to some offenses, such as 
implicit bribery, but condemn others, 
such as open blackmail—or when a 
prominent member of the other party or 
of the competition has been caught. 

The moral issue that political and 
commercial corruption raises is but the 
general issue of human fallibility. The 
best we can hope and strive for is to 
restrict its manifestations and mitigate its 
evil. 


More Profound Issue 

The Van Doren case poses a different, 
more profound issue. It arose in a sphere 
whose ultimate value is neither power 
nor wealth but truth. The professor is 
a man who has devoted his life to “pro- 
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fess,’ and what he is pledged to profess 
is the truth as he sees it. Mendacity in 
a professor is a moral fault which denies 
the very core of the professor’s calling. 
A mendacious professor is not like a poli- 
tician who subordinates the public good 
to private gain, nor like a business man 
who cheats. Rather, he is like the phy- 
sician who, pledged to heal, maims and 
kills. He is not so much the corrupter 
of the code by which he is supposed to 
live as its destroyer. 

It is in view of the nature of the deed 
that the reaction of American society 
must be judged. The issue must be met 
head-on. There is no room for a Pontius 
Pilate washing his hands in skeptical 
abstention. 

That is why the reactions of a consid- 
erable segment of the public cause the 
greatest concern. Of the nine members 
of the House of Representatives who 
heard the testimony, five addressed Van 
Doren in laudatory terms, “commending” 
and “complimenting” him and expressing 
their “appreciation.” 


Copyrighted and used by per- 
mission from the New York 
Times Magazine where the ar- 
ticle appeared as ‘Reaction to 
the Van Doren Reaction.”’ 


Two Congressmen expressed the hope 
that he would not be dismissed from 
his positions at Columbia University and 
the National Broadcasting Company, and 
the chairman of the committee delivered 
a peroration predicting “fa great future” 
for him. Only one member of the com- 
mittee openly disagreed with the com- 
mendation of his colleagues. But even 
he did not convey awareness of the real 
issue, the scholar’s special commitment 
to the truth. 

Nor did the comments of most of Van 
Doren’s students, as reported by the 
press. One expressed “faith in him as 
a man” and called him “a fine gentle- 
man”’; another thought that “what he did 
was not wrong’’; a third called the ac- 
ceptance of his resignation “very unfair.” 
A petition bearing the signatures of 650 
students demanded that he be rehired. 
None of the students whose reactions 
were recorded showed the slightest ink- 
ling of the moral issue raised by the 
case. Nor did many editorials and letters 
to newspapers. 


What Should Be Condemned 


How is this perversion of moral judg- 
ment, often praising what deserves to be 
condemned, and at best remaining indif- 
ferent to the real issue, to be explained ? 
The explanation of Congressional reac- 
tion is simple. The five members of 


Congress who approved Van Doren ap- 
plied the general standards of political 
behavior to the academic sphere. They 
saw the Van Doren case as though it 
were just another instance of political 
corruption to be dealt with tolerantly, 
understandingly, even approvingly once 
the culprit had come clean and returned 
to the fold of fairly honest politicians. 

However, the complacency of the poli- 
ticians points to a deeper issue, a moral 
dilemma woven, as it were, into the very 
fabric of our American democracy. This 
is the dilemma between objective stand- 
ards of conduct and majority rule, be- 
tween compliance in thought and deed 
with standards which are true regardless 
of time and place, and accommodation 
to the standards prevailing in a particu- 
lar society in a particular time and place. 

America was founded upon the recog- 
nition of certain self-evident truths which 
men do not create but find in the nature 
of things. Yet American society—and, 
more particularly, American democracy 
—has lived increasingly by conforming 
to whatever values appeared to be ac- 
cepted by the élite or the majority of the 
moment, Mr. Justice Holmes’ famous 
dictum, “. . . I have no practical criterion 
[with regard to laws] except what the 
crowd wants,” is the classic expression 
of that resolution. It is also expressed in 
one Congressman’s hope that Columbia 
University would not act “prematurely” 
but would wait to judge public reaction 
to Van Doren’s statement. 


Dissolved Backbone 


The objective standards which consti- 
tute the moral backbone of a civilized 
society are here dissolved. What a man 
ought or ought not to do becomes deter- 
mined not by objective laws immutable 
as the stars, but by the results of the latest 
public opinion poll. A man who gets into 
trouble because he is temporarily out of 
step with public opinion needs only to 
slow down or hurry up, as the case may 
be, in order to get back into line, and 
all will be right again with him ‘and the 
world. Moral judgment becomes thus the 
matter of a daily plebiscite, and what is 
morally good becomes identical with what 
the crowd wants and tolerates. 

The moral illiteracy of the students 
is less easily explained. Students, so one 
would like to think, are apprentices in 
that noble endeavor of discovering and 
professing the truth, not yet compelled 
by the demands of society to compromise 
their convictions; they must look at a 
mendacious professor as a student of the 
priesthood looks at a priest who blas- 
phemes God. How is it possible for a 
young man of presumably superior intel- 
ligence and breeding, predestined to be 
particularly sensitive to the moral issue 
of truth, to be so utterly insensitive to it? 
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These youths were born with a moral 
sense as they were born with a sense of 
sight. Who blinded them to the moral 
standards by which they—at least as 
students—are supposed to live? 

The answer must be sought in the same 
sphere that produced Van Doren him- 
self: the academic world. There is pro- 
found meaning in the solidarity between 
Van Doren and his students. While pub- 
lic opinion has pinned responsibility on 
television, advertising, business or teach- 
ers’ low salaries, nobody seems to have 
pointed to the academic system which 
taught both teacher and students. 

A system of higher education, dedicated 
to the discovery and transmission of the 
truth, is not a thing apart from the so- 
ciety which has created, maintains and 
uses it. The academic world partakes of 
the values prevailing in society and is 
exposed to social pressures to conform 
to them. Its very concept of what truth 
is bears the marks of the relativism dom- 
inant in American society, and, by teach- 
ing that kind of truth, it strengthens its 
dominance over the American mind. 

Yet even commitment to this kind of 
truth is bound to come into conflict with 
the values and demands of society. The 
stronger the trend toward conformity 
within society and the stronger the com- 
mitment of the scholar to values such as 
wealth and power, the stronger will be 
his temptation to sacrifice his moral com- 
mitment to truth for social advantage. 
The tension between these contradictory 
commitments typically results in a com- 
promise. 


Truth, within Bounds 

On the one hand, it keeps the scholar’s 
commitment to the truth within socially 
acceptable bounds—he exempts, for in- 
stance the taboos of society from inves- 
tigation. On the other hand, it restrains 
social ambitions from seriously interfer- 
ing with the scholar’s search for a truth 
cautiously defined. In the measure that 
truth is thus limited, the search for it is 
deflected from its proper goal and thereby 
corrupted. 

At the extreme ends of the academic 
spectrum, one finds two small groups. 
One is subversive of the truth by telling 
society what it wants to hear. The other 
is subversive of society by telling it what 
it does not want to hear. 

Contemporary America offers enormous 
temptations to join the first group—that 
is, not only to corrupt the truth but to 
betray it. In the process, the academic 
world tends to transform itself into a 
duplicate of the business and political 
worlds. To the temptations of wealth and 
power held out by government, business 
and foundations, the scholar has nothing 
to oppose but his honor committed to a 
truth which for him, as for society, is 
but a doubtful thing. The step from 
corruption to betrayal is big in moral 
terms but small in execution. 

What difference is there between re- 


ceiving $129,000 under false pretenses 
from government, business or a founda- 
tion, which has become almost standard 
operating procedure, and receiving the 
same amount under false pretenses from 
a television sponsor? The difference lies 
not in moral relevance but in the tech- 
nique. Van Doren and his students were 
formed by a world which condones the 
betrayal of truth for the sake of wealth 
and power, provided the academic ameni- 
ties are preserved. 

In the world of Van Doren, American 
society beholds its own world, the world 
of business and politics, of wealth and 
power. It cannot condemn him without 
condemning itself, and since it is unwill- 
ing to do the latter it cannot bring itself 
to do the former. Instead, it tends to 
absolve him by confusing the virtues of 
compassion and charity for the actor with 
the vice of condoning the act. Yet, by 
refusing to condemn Van Doren, it can- 
not but condemn itself. For it convicts 
itself of a moral obtuseness which sig- 
nifies the beginning of the end of civil- 
ized society. 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e Afier listening to nine 
sermons in the last four days, I have 
decided to hunt for a copy of W. Russell 
Maltby’s Ten Precepts for Preachers and 
to circulate mimeographed copies of it 
to my students. We could all benefit 
from being reminded of such sayings as: 
“You preach the gospel; therefore no de- 
mand without the gift: no diagnosis 
without the cure. One word about sin; 
ten for the Savior” and, “Wrestle with 
the great texts, even if, like Jacob at 
Peniel, you are overthrown by them.” I 
quote these two from memory; the other 
eight precepts are equally memorable, but 
alas my memory is not what it was! 

TUESDAY e@ Rigged TV shows and 
Payola have provided many preachers 
with topics for pulpit utterances of late. 
I confess that the two texts that have 
sprung to my own mind are, “Let him 
that is without sin among you cast the 
first stone,” and “The time has come for 
judgment to begin at the house of God.” 
There are, unfortunately, such things as 
“rigged” committee meetings and board 
meetings; ministerial allowances, design- 
ed to avoid the payment of income tax; 
and syndicated columns and answers to 
questions appearing under the names of 
popular preachers and evangelists but 
written by theological ghost-writers. The 
question occurs to me, Are we, as Chris- 
tians, scrupulously honest about all our 
practices ? 

WEDNESDAY e¢ One theological sem- 
inary I know runs a feature in its alumni 
magazine called Ten Years Out, in which 


graduates with a decade of parish ex- 
perience behind them assess their min- 
isterial training and suggests ways of 
improving it. One ex-student wrote re- 
cently: “Looking back, I see that all my 
studies have been of very great value 
to me, but now that which I feel most 
important of all is an area of non-study 
—the experiencing of religion as opposed 
to the study of it.” 

THURSDAY ¢ The world of literature 
and of art owes more than it realizes to 
the church! I sometimes wonder where 
we should be without the sons and grand- 
sons of the parsonage. T. S. Eliot’s 
grandfather was a minister in St. Louis; 
E. E. Cummings is a son of the Congre- 
gational manse; Tennessee Williams’ 
The Glass Menagerie was suggested by 
a glass curtain he saw in the house of 
one of his grandfather’s parishioners. 

FRIDAY e I once heard a preacher 
begin his sermon with the words, “A text 
without a context is a pretext,” and right 
well did he illustrate his thesis! He took 
a sentence out of the Bible, but every- 
thing he said about it contradicted the 
biblical revelation, for he used the “‘text”’ 
as a peg on which to hang a few thoughts 
of his own, which were more indebted 
to secular sources than to the prophets 
and evangelists. 

SATURDAY e As I read over my ser- 
mon for tomorrow I am reminded of 
Arthur Ransome’s saying, “The artist 
dreams in fire; he works in clay.” There 
is always a great gap between the inten- 
tion and the accomplishment, but that 
ought not to discourage us from work- 
ing the clay to the very best of our 
ability. 

SUNDAY e As I stood in the pulpit 
this morning I realized anew that, clay 
though the sermon was, I was not the 
only potter working upon it. 


Single Women “Ghettos” 
Challenge City Church 


HARTFORD, CoNN. (RNS)—Metropoli- 
tan churches are being challenged by 
“great ghettos of single women,” the 
executive secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Division of Home Mis- 
sions declared here. 


Jon L. Regier told the Congregational 
Christian Churches’ Eastern Regional 
Meeting that with the expanding popu- 
lation of single girls “we are beginning 
to see that strange social phenomenon 
of communities that are predominantly 
made up of detached women.” 

These women, whose number is being 
steadily increased by divorce and the 
death of their husbands, he said, are 
living “in a matriarchal society that gen- 
erally recognizes the detached women as 
having somehow fallen short of the goal 
of being head of the family.” 

Miss Lillian S. Gregor; of Chicago, 
a Congregational minister, speaking on 
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the “division of the Christian Church on 
a sex-conscious basis.” 

“Only a literate and mature laity can 
overcome some of the psychological 
hurdles that create tensions between men 
and women,” she said. Miss Gregory 
is executive secretary of the National 
Fellowship of Congregational Christian 
Women. 

The church’s concern, she said, should 
not be over “the battles of the sexes,” 
but in discovering a “better pattern of 
co-operation whereby man and woman 
may complement each other in the 
church.” 

She observed that the church “must 
demonstrate the fact that it really be- 
lieves in the worth of the individual, that 
he is the product of his Creator, and 
that he is endowed with certain talents 
and abilities.” 

Calling for increased co-operation be- 
tween men and women in the church, 
Miss Gregory pointed out that an all- 
male or all-female committee “is never 
as strong as a committee of men and 
women thinking together.” 


TEACHING RELIGION ON 
CAMPUSES TO BE STUDIED 


CoLuMBwvs, O. (RNS)—The Executive 
committee of the National Council of 
Churches’ Department of Campus Chris- 
tian Life at a meeting here set up a 
committee to study the teaching of reli- 
gion in colleges and universities. 

It also authorized another committee 
to draft a paper on a philosophy of 
church relationship to institutions of 
higher education across the country. 


The two subjects are among those to INTERCHURCH CENTER—475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, becomes 
be discussed at the annual meeting of the address for the National Council of Churches (floors 5-8), most agen- 
the NCC’s Division of Christian Educa- cies of the United Presbyterian Church, USA, along with headquarters 
tion at St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 12-14. of 22 other church and related agencies. 
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MOVING DAY—Not until January 1 will all units be date it is expected that full facilities at ’475” will be 
in place in the Interchurch Center, New York. By that in operation. 
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EDITORIAL 


Roman Catholic Program 


The record of a meeting of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association 
recently became available through the 
August, 1959, Bulletin of the organiza- 
tion. Of particular interest in the report 
is the action of the School Superintend- 
ents’ Department in what was called “a 
strictly confidential statement for the at- 
tention of Msgr. Hochwalt and others 
with whom he may wish to discuss it in 
confidence.”” Msgr. Hochwalt is executive 
secretary of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. Here are some of 
the expressions of “a general consensus” 
of the superintendents: 














“The members of the School Superin- 
tendents’ Department wish to reassert 
their conviction that Catholic schools have 
a clear right in distributive justice to an 
equitable share of federal funds appro- 
priated to aid education. Accepting less 
federal aid than is really due to Catholic 
schools and their pupils is not to be con- 
strued as an abdication of the long-range 
responsibility to seek a full measure of 
justice by wise and prudent means... . 

“With regard to a bill for federal aid 
for current expenditures, the School Su- 
perintendents’ Department recommends 
that it include a provision to guarantee 
(by means of the “withholding” provi- 
sion) auxiliary services for non-public 
school pupils in all states assisted by fed- 
eral funds. The NCWC should insist upon 
this provision even to the point of defeat- 
ing the whole bill if that should be neces- 
sary. 

“With regard to a bill for federal aid 
for public school teachers’ salaries, the 
School Superintendents’ Department rec- 
ommends that an effort be made to tie in 
some kind of a rider for auxiliary services 
for non-public school pupils. The Depart- 
ment, however, recognizes the practical 
difficulties inherent in this recommenda- 
tion. 

“All things considered, the Department 
tends to think that a bill for federal aid 
for schoolhouse construction would be the 
least objectionable kind of federal aid, 
if enacted into law, and would bring more 
benefit to Catholic education than meas- 
ures for current expenditures of teachers’ 
salaries. 

“The School Superintendents’ Depart- 


ment wishes to commend the NCWC for its 
brilliant success during the last Congress. 
Great gains were made with a minimum 
of public controversy. Aware that the 
NCWC authorities on the scene in Wash- 
ington are in a position to select prudent 
means to achieve our objectives, the School 
Superintendents’ Department respectfully 
suggests that the NCWC continue its quiet 
effort to work out legislation to help our 
Catholic schools and their pupils... . 

“The School Superintendents’ Depart- 
ment will do its best to persuade the prin- 
cipals of Catholic high schools to borrow 
funds for the purchase of scientific, math- 
ematical and modern language equipment 
under the provisions of the National De- 
fense Education Act. It fully recognizes 
the fact that failure to borrow this money 
would set a very unfavorable precedent 
for future legislation designed to help 
non-public education. .. .” 


Laity Leaflets 


Significant trends are to be observed 
among Christian laymen across the 
world. During 1958 E. A. Andrews, 
Jr., now head of Presbyterian, U‘S., 
Men’s Work, was lent to the Geneva 
office of the World Council of Churches 
to serve in its department on the laity. 
One of his important contributions dur- 
ing that time was to develop a series of 
descriptive leaflets telling about trends 
in lay training and service in the world, 
with particular reference to Europe and 
North America. 

Those who are concerned with the 
deeper issues in lay programs will do 
well to study and disseminate this ma- 
terial. It may be secured from the World 
Council of Churches, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N. Y., at 50¢ for 
the packet of four leaflets. They are en- 
titled: (1) The Laity: The Church in 
the World; (2) What Is the World 
Council of Churches? (3) The Awaken- 
ing of the Laity in Europe; and (4) 
Laity Trends in North America. 


Note to the Seminaries 


Since it is presumed that preachers 
will be understood by their hearers, why 
not make a start in this direction by call- 
ing the professor of preaching in the 
seminaries just that—instead of Profes- 
sor of Homiletics, a term seldom under- 
stood by parishioners ? 

A small sampling will reveal how few 
of them know what it means. Then, we 
might get to work on some other words, 
like exegesis and apologetics—that is, 
unless such an attack would rob them 
of their power. 

By the way, whatever happened to 
hermeneutics ? 


JICU Booklet 


Mrs. Paul Moser of New York City 
wrote the introduction to a small devo- 
tional booklet which marked the recent 
trip of five women to the Japan Inter- 
national Christian University. Mrs. 
Moser was the first president of the Na- 
tional Council of Women’s Organiza- 


tions of the Presbyterian Church, USA. 
The 44-page booklet, Stretch Out Your 
Hand, available from the JICU Foun- 
dation office at 475 Riverside Dr., NYC 
27, is written by Mrs. Douglas Horton, 
Mrs. Jesse M. Bader, Mrs. Harold Case, 
Mrs. Robert G. Storey and Dr. Lula 
Way. It is sponsored by the Women’s 
Planning Committee of the Foundation. 


Limited Term Service 


A recent inquiry shows that well over 
half of those Presbyterian, U. S., con- 
gregations responding have some form of 
limited tenure for elders and deacons. Of 
1,610 replies, 749 reported a limited term 
for both elders and deacons; 293 reported 
a limited tenure for deacons only; 568 
have neither. Florida appears to have 
the largest proportion of congregations 
with limited tenure: 67 out of 88 report- 
ing. 
The Division of Men’s Work (Box 
1176, Richmond 9, Va.) has a summary 
of these results which it offers, along 
with a strong challenge to plan for and 
participate in Church Officer Training 
Week, Jan. 17-24. 


GUEST EDITORS 


What Church Members 
Are Doing 


The other day I ran across a summary 
of what church members are doing. Only 
55% of the population of our United 
States are church members. But do you 
know that from this 55% come 80% of 
the country’s college students; 75% of 
the home owners of the land; 90% of 
all civic leaders. Ninety per cent of all 
gifts for charitable and community pur- 
poses are provided by church members. 
Surely these facts are more than mere 
coincidence! 

If you compare any given number of 
church members with an equal number of 
non church members, you will discover 
that church-member-homes supply six 
times as many college students, four and 
a half times as many home owners, thir- 
teen times as many public men of civic 
loyalty and service, and thirteen times 
as many gifts for charities and commu- 
nity purposes. 

Now it would be easy to to sit back 
and be pharisaical about the church. And 
part of our problem is that some folks 
like to think they themselves are better 
than others. Their prayer life consists 
of thanking God that they belong to the 
55% and not to the great throng of un- 
churched persons. When membership in 
the church leads to this kind of arrogance, 
then the critics have a point of reference. 
I am glad that my family were and are 
church people. But this is no basis for 
personal pride that thinks self better 
than others. . . —HoovER RuPERT in 
the Michigan Christian Advocate. 
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IT WAS FAIR 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Sin is lying in wait for you, eager to 
be at you—yet you ought to master it.” 
—Genesis 4:7, Moffatt. 


ee’ FT IS NOT FAIR,” said the sin- 

ner whose sin had found him out. 
“T suffer sorely. It is all out of propor- 
tion to that one sin. It was a trifling 
thing, many men have done worse .. . 
yes, I must admit that in my time I have 
done worse and no one was the wiser. 
The sin was small, but the penalty is 
great. I am afflicted as if I had sinned 
a great sin. I could not complain, had 
my sin been a deep one. But to suffer 
as I must, and all for a peccadillo, a 
lapse—you might almost say a bit of 
absent-mindedness, an error as it were 
by accident—careless, I admit, but with- 
out malice. Why must I suffer thus? 
Has God forgotten to be just?” 

“It is fair,” said the man’s angel. 
“You speak the truth about one thing. 
The punishment you are made to bear is 
indeed out of proportion to that one 
small sin. Had that sin sprung suddenly 
to life, with nothing before it, nothing 
to follow it, without cause or consequence, 
a slight act in an empty void, you might 
indeed charge God with folly. 

“But your indictment will not hold. 
The threads of time and circumstance 
are so woven together that this single 
sin and this alone, was gnawing in the 
darkness when someone came with a 
light. But sin is like a rat which through 
the night steals and befouls and destroys 
a clean man’s food. The rat may come 
alone, but he was not bred alone. He is 
one of a litter. Others of his kind will 
follow him. The vermin he carries will 
pass to human beings; where he brings 
annoyance, they bring death. Sin has 
a past; every sin, even the slightest. It 
has companions in the present. It is big 
with an evil future. When you came 
upon the rat in your home’s foundation, 
it crouched there harmless, motionless. 
Yet you killed it, though it was doing 
nothing against you; it had done nothing 
but spoil a few beams out of sight. Yet 
you did not think your violence unfair. 
In destroying it you were waging part of 
a long war against dirt, disease and 
death. Sin, like a beast of prey, be it 
rat or lion, is seldom seen killing its vic- 
tim. You come upon it sleeping in the 
sun, crouching in a corner. If you kill 
it, you do so because of what it has been, 
of what it brings and what it will do, if 
you do not see through its disguise of 
quiet innocence. 


’*CNO IT IS with your ‘trifling’ sin,” 

the angel went on. “You do suf- 
fer out of proportion to that one sin— 
if it were all. But it is not all. One sin 
is never all, it never has been. It has 
a past, it has a present and a future. 
You are feeling the penalty not of the 
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one sin but of the uncounted many that 
brought this one forth, and that made it 
inevitable. This is a link in a long 
chain. No one link can bind a man. but 
it is not the link, it is the chain that 
binds him fast. 

“You say you are suffering for this 
one sin. It brought the suffering to bear, 
it is true. But you are in reality suffer- 
ing because of the habit, not the single 
act—a habit you would not admit to 
yourself. You thought of the long row 
of sins as only this, and this, and this. 
They were these. All together and all in 
one, those sins were this. What your 
mind would not confess, your deeper self 
knew to be real; the interlinking of many 
acts, many thoughts, into one habit that 
was your master. 

“You are suffering also for the other 
sins, quite invisible to you but plain to 
the eye of God, which this carried with 
it and which in turn supported it: for the 
pride that would not confess it, for the 
dishonesty that would not see it as sin, 
for the easy complacency fathering the 
delusion that you could cast this thing 
out whenever you chose, for the reckless 
imputing of low standards to God whom 
your imagination made into a kind of 
accomplice, sheltering you from all harm 
your sin might bring. 

“You are suffering for the example you 
have given others, for those who have 
observed you when you were unaware, 
who could not see the harm this was do- 
ing to your soul and therefore concluded 
your sin was without harm and therefore 
no real sin at all. 


be OU ARE SUFFERING for your 

own sin and the sins of others 
yours has encouraged. Each sin makes a 
worse one easier. The quiet sin of an 
Adam gives excuse to the angry sin of 
Cain. The jealousy and bitterness of 
Cain’s mind give birth to the murder in 
his heart. At first there is only the lis- 


tening to a serpent whispering among the 
leaves of a garden; presently there is 
the dreadful cry of a brother’s blood, 
calling to God from the polluted ground. 

“Sin lies in wait, it lurks in quiet. 
But its desire is to destroy you. If you 
are to master it, you cannot wait till it 
springs. You must seize it while it is 
still, and destroy it without self-pity. 
For your sin is yourself, your crawling, 
lying self, eater of dust—your destroying 
self, biding its time to kill the self that 
was made in the image of God. 

“You complain that your punishment 
is unfair. For one tiny act, yes, crush- 
ingly unjust. But there is no one sin. 
Sin is woven, it is welded, to other sins, 
and the end of sin is death. Is what you 
now suffer unfair for the threat of self- 
destruction?” Is it unfair, if it forces 
you to see?” 

“It is fair,” whispered the man, who 
in darkness began to see a pinpoint of 
light. “It is fair. God be merciful to 
me, a sinner!” 

* * x 
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CARAVAN TO CUBA 


A “fellowship caravan” of United 
Presbyterian women recently completed 
a nine-day friendship mission to Cuba. 
The caravan included Mrs. E. Lansing 
Bennett, Salisbury, Md., a member of 
the Board of National Missions; Mrs. 
Virgil Cosby, Oak Park, IIll., a member 
of the executive committee of United 


Presbyterian Women; and Miss Lois 
Montgomery, national missions eastern 
area secretary for women’s work. Mrs. 
Raul Fernandez, wife of the pastor of 
the First church in Havana, served as 
their interpreter. Meetings were held 
in Presbyterian churches in ten cities, 
with the group joining Cuban church 
women in Bible study and discussions of 
women’s work. 
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Nashville Service Uses 
Calvin’s Genevan Liturgy 


More than 500 Nashville, Tenn., Pres- 
byterians responded to a recent invita- 
tion to join in an authentic service of 
worship celebrating the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Jubilee. 

Three groups of Presbyterians planned 
and participated—U. S.; UPUSA, and 
Cumberland. 

A committee of Presbyterian ministers, 
assisted by members of the Vanderbilt 
Divinity School (who actually inspired 
the observance), provided a 20-page 
printed order based on John Calvin’s 
Genevan liturgy, plus brief essays on 
the liturgy, on Calvin, and on some of 
his major emphases. 

The gathering in Trinity church rec- 
ognized the 400th anniversary of the 
founding of the Geneva Academy, pub- 
lication of Calvin’s Institutes, and for- 
mation of the world’s first national Pres- 
byterian Church—the Reformed Church 
of France. 

Professor Andrew K. Rule of Louis- 
ville Seminary was the preacher for the 
occasion. 

The congregation sang from the Gene- 
van Psalter of 1562 and Henry R. Mah- 
ler of the Woodland church led the wor- 
ship from the communion table. 


Bard Thompson, Vanderbilt professor 
of church history who translated the 
liturgy from the French, said the service 
“is designed to be simple. The whole 
idea is not that the people speak, but 
that God, through the sermon and the 
scriptures, speaks to the people.” 

He described Calvin’s version as “more 
austere and rigorous than the modern 
liturgy.” He said, “It is based on the 
assumption that the Lord’s Supper should 
be a part of every service of worship.” 


Dallas for Quadrennial 


Despite an earlier recommendation 
(OvuTLOOK, Oct. 26) of Richmond, Va., 
for the Dec. 27-30, 1960, Youth Quad- 
rennial, the First church, Dallas, Texas, 
has been named as the site. 


This seventh quadrennial youth con- 
vention on the world mission of the 
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church is expected to attract 1,500 young 
people, high school graduates and up to 
24, under a theme of ‘‘Commitment Amid 
Conflict.” William J. Fogelman, Ar- 
kansas’ regional director of Christian 
education, will direct the conference, and 
Lawrence I. Stell, Charlotte, N. C., pas- 
tor, is chairman of the planning com- 
mittee. 


DAHLBERG’S CHRISTMAS 
ITINERARY MADE KNOWN 


New York (rRNS)—Edwin T. Dahl- 
berg, president of the National Council 
of Churches, will leave Dec. 15 on a 
month-long world tour, spending Christ- 
mas with American service men and their 
families in the Far Pacific. 

The trip will mark the first time that 
a president of the NCC has made such 
a round-the-world mission on behalf of 
the ten-year interdenominational organi- 
zation. 

He will be accompanied by Fred S. 
Buschmeyer, an associate general secre- 
tary of the NCC, and director of its office 
in Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Dahlberg will conduct preaching 
missions at U. S. defense bases in Guam, 
Okinawa, Taiwan and the Philippines. 
Following that he will make a post- 
Christmas visit to refugee centers in Asia 
and the Middle East, stopping in India, 
Hong Kong, Pakistan, Lebanon and Jor- 
dan. 

On Christmas Day, the NCC head 
will preach at special services in Kadena 
Chapel, Okinawa, which will be broad- 
cast by the armed forces network through- 
out the Far Pacific. 

Pastor of Delmar Baptist Church, St. 
Louis, Mo., Dr. Dahlberg will continue 
for the seventh consecutive year, the 
NCC’s tradition of sending its president 
to visit American GI’s and their families 
and chaplains at Christmas. 

In 1958, Dr. Dahlberg spent Christ- 
mas in Spain and North Africa. The 
year before he toured Alaska and the 
Aleutians. 

His 1960 itinerary follows: Dec. 15- 
17, Hawaii; Dec. 19-20, Guam; Dec. 
21, Okinawa; Dec. 22-23, Taiwan; Dec. 
23-25, Okinawa (return visit); Dec. 26- 
28, Philippines; Dec. 29-30, Hong Kong; 
Dec. 31-Jan. 2, Burma; Jan. 3-8, India; 
Jan. 8, Pakistan; Jan. 9, Lebanon; Jan. 
10-11, Jordan, and Jan. 12, Switzerland, 
returning to New York Jan. 13. 
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Good News for the World 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for December 20, 1959 
Luke 2:8-14; Acts 11:19-26 


For Luke, there was no doubt about it, 
the gospel was indeed good news for all 
the world. 


1. 

The announcement of Jesus’ birth, he 
tells us, was made to shepherds keeping 
watch over their flock by night—not to 
men of power or of wealth, not to schol- 
ars, and not to priests or scribes, repre- 
sentatives of organized religion, but to 
shepherds. 

Godet reminds us that among the Jews 
the occupation of shepherds was held in 
a sort of contempt. They were despised 
by the rabbis on account of their neces- 
sary isolation, which made religious ob- 
servance by them unlikely, if not abso- 
lutely impossible. It was significant, 
therefore, that the announcement was 
made to them, religious outcasts, men 
unshepherded by the spiritual leaders of 
Israel: significant too that the announce- 
ment ran, “I bring you good news of a 
great joy ... for to you is born...a 
Savior.” 

The angel said, “Be not afraid,” and 
the Savior whose birth he announced 
has become the great caster out of fear. 
He continued, “I bring you good news.” 
It was from this phrase that we get our 
word gospel. The word gospel has come 
to mean many things to us, but it meant 
originally Good Tidings or Good News. 
Over and over again Luke emphasizes 
this fact, that the coming of Jesus meant 
Good News (cf. 3:18; 4:17; 7:22; 8:1; 
9:6). Moreover it is “good news of a 
great joy.” Jesus had the same concep- 
tion of the gospel (cf. Mt. 5:1-12; Jn. 
15:11). It was good news of great joy 
also to the early disciples (cf. Romans 
5:3; Phil. 4:4). 

It is good news of great joy for us all, 
because, as Tittle says again: 

“If it be true that in Jesus of Nazareth 
the eternal God entered into human life, 
then something beyond man, a_super- 
human purpose and power, is now at work 
in the world; and we may be entirely 
sure that God’s purpose of good is ulti- 
mately beyond defeat.” 

And that was the message of the angel, 
as accepted by the early church: “I bring 
you good news of a great joy which will 
come to all the people’”—not to one class 
in society, but to all classes; not to one 
nation, but to all nations; not to one 
generation, but to all generations. 

“For,” continued the angel, ‘“‘to you 
is born this day in the city of David a 
Savior who is Christ the Lord.” The fact 
that he is the Christ, and that Bethlehem 
is spoken of as the city of David, meant 
that he was the anointed one, the Mes- 
siah, the King of Israel, who had been 
promised by the prophets. 
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But the emphasis is upon the fact that 
this promised Messiah is a Savior, that 
is, one who saves. As Tittle says: 

“The word spoken by the angel has 
been fulfilled. Thanks to the faith, the 
hope, the moral insight and the regenera- 
tive power which the coming of Jesus 
released among men, countless millions 
of human lives have been bettered and 
blessed. People have indeed been saved. 
They have been saved from inordinate 
love of self, and turned into devoted serv- 
ants of the community. They have been 
saved from alcoholism and debasing lusts 
and enabled to be more than conquerors. 
They have been saved from hopelessness 
and despair, and given the power to tri- 
umph over disaster.” 


The angel further declared that the 
sign which would prove to them that the 
announcement was true was that they 
should find a babe wrapped in swaddling 
cloths and lying in a manger. All of us 
will agree with Richard Roberts: 

“IT am grateful that he was born a little 
child and grew into his manhood, that he 
gathered experience as we do and gained 
knowledge of our life by living it, show- 
ing our common human limitations, our 
human joys and our human pains.” 


“And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God and saying: ‘Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace among 
men with whom he is pleased.” So it 
reads in the best manuscripts, and so it 
is given in the Rsv. Because of the birth 
of the Savior the song indicated glory 
or praise shall ascend to God who is 
in the highest heaven, and peace will be 
available among men with whom he is 
pleased. 

Peace of mind is a great desideratum 
today. Books which are thought to re- 
veal the formula through which it may 
be obtained sell by the thousands, by the 
millions, in fact. But some of the for- 
mulas will not work. They lack the 
necessary ingredients. Inward peace is 
available even in the midst of outward 
turmoil, in the presence of death itself. 
So Jesus taught (John 16:33), and so 
Paul believed (Phil. 4:6-7). But the 
peace is available for those with whom 
God is pleased, not for those who seek 
primarily to please themselves. 

Says Tittle: 

“The ‘peace’ which the angels’ song 
proclaims is the peace of the heart at one 
with God. Yet the popular idea that what 
is here set forth is the hope of world 
peace is by no means entirely incorrect. 
In the first century one result of the com- 
ing of Christ was the reconciliation (in 
some cases) of Jew and Gentile: ‘For he 
is our peace, who has made us both one, 
and has broken down the dividing wall 
of hostility, by abolishing in his flesh the 
law of commandments and ordinances, 


that he might create in himself one new 
man in place of the two, so making peace, 









and might reconcile us both to God in one 
body through the cross, thereby bringing 
the hostility to an end’ (Eph. 2:14-16). 
The possibility of world peace is greatly 
increased as human beings in growing 
numbers become one with God in the 
sense of sharing his vision and purpose, 
his active concern with the welfare of all 
men everywhere.” 


il. 

The gospel was indeed good news for 
the world. Yet it was some time before 
the early church recognized that fact. 
Being a people of strong national senti- 
ment the early disciples held that the 
gospel was for Jews only or for those 
who were willing to become Jews. One 
of Luke’s major purposes in the Book of 
Acts is to tell us how gradually Chris- 
tian Jews overcame the barriers that 
separated them from Gentiles and re- 
ceived other than Jews into their fellow- 
ship. 

Philip took the first step in this direc- 
tion when he preached the gospel to 
Samaritans, who were hybrid Jews, and 
another step when he baptized the Ethi- 
opian eunuch, a partial proselyte to the 
Jewish faith. The conversion of Saul 
was to bear abundant fruit in the future, 
but his time was not yet come. Peter 
took a third step in the right direction 
when he received Cornelius into the 
church, a Gentile who attended the syna- 
gogue, but who was not willing to con- 
form to the Mosaic law. The church, 
after some hesitation, admitted the valid- 
ity of his action, but apparently consid- 
ered it an exceptional case, for Peter 
himself continued to preach only to Jews 
and there was no formal attempt on the 
part of the church to carry the gospel 
unto the Gentiles. There was no recog- 
nition apparently that they had an obli- 
gation so to do. 

It had been the custom of the disciples, 
radiating in every direction from Jeru- 
salem, to speak the word to none save 
Jews only. Some of them, however, men 
from Cyprus and Cyrene, with wide 
sympathies and less prejudice than Jews 
brought up in Palestine, in Antioch 
stepped over the line, and ignoring the 
ingrained prejudice of race proclaimed 
Jesus to the Greeks. The response was 
instant: “The hand of the Lord was with 
them, and a great number that believed 
turned to the Lord.” So it happened that 
a great church, containing both Jews 
and Gentiles, was organized in Antioch, 
the outstanding city of the East. At long 
last, the deepest cleavage in the ancient 
world, the cleavage between Jew and 
Gentile, had been healed by the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. No happening in the his- 
tory of the church up to this point was 
more significant or more far reaching 
in its results, unless it be the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, or the conversion of Saul. 

The church in Antioch was founded 
by unnamed witnesses for Jesus Christ 
—its growth was aided by outstanding 
leaders, two of whom are mentioned in 
our present lesson. 
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1. The first of these leaders was Bar- 
nabas, whose true greatness we have had 
previous occasion to admire (cf. 4:36-37; 
9:26-27). He came to Antioch as the 
emissary of the church in Jerusalem. 
They had received reports about the situ- 
ation in Antioch and, as the original 
church, the home of the apostles, felt 
some responsibility about this unexpected 
development, this almost unbelievable 
happening in Antioch. The fact that they 
sent Barnabas is a proof of the brotherly 
feeling and conciliatory spirit of the 
elder church, for Barnabas was himself a 
Cypriote, like some of the evangelists, 
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and he was a kindly man, generous of 
heart and a true son of encouragement 
(4:36), quick to see good in his fellow- 
men. This estimate of Barnabas’ charac- 
ter is borne out by his action in Antioch. 
Never in all his life had he associated with 
Gentiles (social intercourse between Jew 
and Gentile in Palestine was as rigor- 
ously tabooed as is social intercourse 
today between whites and blacks in the 
deepest South); he had all the ingrained 
prejudices of his race. But when Barna- 
bas saw the many evidences of God’s 
grace in the newly-founded church he 
was glad, and he exhorted them all that 
with purpose of heart they would cleave 
unto the Lord. 

As a result of his words and even more, 
it would seem, of his life, for Luke adds, 
“He was a good man, and full of the 
Holy Spirit [manifested here by his will- 
ingness to re-examine his old prejudices 
in the light of the gospel] and of faith 
[in God and man|]|,” many persons were 
added to the Lord. 

We cannot be too thankful that a man 
of Barnabas’ spirit was sent by the 
church of Jerusalem to Antioch. Had he 
been critical, had he insisted on the rite 
of circumcision, or adherence to the Mo- 
saic law, or separation of Jew and Gen- 
tile, Gentile Christianity might have 
been strangled in its cradle. Barnabas, 
who gave to the church in Jerusalem an 
example of true brotherhood, who alone of 
all the disciples believed in Saul after his 
conversion and perhaps saved him for the 
church, now rendered incalculable service 
to the church universal by his course of 
action in Antioch. Not only did he re- 
joice in what had been accomplished and 
proceed to throw himself into the work, 
but he recognized the future importance 
of Antioch, and with true insight, which 
amounted almost to inspiration, he went 
forth to Tarsus and sought out Saul. 

2. Nine years had passed since Barna- 
bas had taken Saul by the hand and in- 
troduced him to the church in Jerusalem. 

This great souled man now recognized 
that Saul was the one man who was 
needed in Antioch, and perhaps also that 
Saul needed a larger work if he was to 
make his full contribution to the cause 
of Christ. He went in person to Tarsus, 
found Saul, and brought him to the 
metropolis. The two men labored together 
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for a whole year and taught many people. 

Conversion, it is to be observed, is 
only the first step in the Christian life. 
Instruction is also an indispensable ele- 
ment in the Christian program. 

‘he order of the clauses in 11:26 is 
significant: “For a whole year they met 
with the church, and taught a large com- 
pany of people; and in Antioch the dis- 
ciples were for the first time called Chris- 
tians.”” The name came after they had 
been instructed for a whole year in the 
Christian way of life. 

The followers of Christ called them- 
disciples (learners), believers, 
brethren, saints, those of the Way. Gen- 
tiles in Antioch coined the name that was 
to supersede all others — Christians. 
David Smith and others think that it was 
an illustration of the proverbial wit of 
the inhabitants of Antioch, and that it 
was used first in ridicule (as the name 
Methodists was used, in the beginning, 
of Wesley and his followers). It may be 
so, but whatever prompted the use of the 
name, it is in fact a tribute (an unde- 
signed tribute, to be sure) to the lives 
of the followers of Jesus in Antioch. 
Nothing like this movement had ever 
been seen before, nothing else had been 
able to break down the barriers, racial, 
social, economic and religious, that di- 
vided the society of ancient Rome, and 
to bind men of diverse origin and status 
into a genuine brotherhood of man. 


What was it that the adherents of this 
new faith had in common? Only one 
thing. It was Jesus, acknowledged as 
Savior and Lord. He was at the center 
of their life. Diverse in every other re- 
spect, they were one in him. Their whole 
life centered in Jesus—as the Christ; of 
him they spoke, for him they lived. It 
was not long till the people in Antioch 
discovered this fact, so they called them 
Christ-ians. This is the first indication 
that we have of the impression that the 
church began to make on the Graeco- 
Roman world when it outgrew its Jew- 
ish exclusiveness. The people of Antioch 
saw very plainly that they were Christ’s 
men. It is not without significance that 
it was here at Antioch, where for the 
first time men realized the full signifi- 
cance of the gospel, that they were one 
in Christ, that they were first called 
Christian. It is the one name that Meth- 
odists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Episco- 
palians, yes, and Roman Catholics still 
hold in common, the one name that points 
men to the source of our life and of our 
loyalty. 


selves 


It is the one name which holds out 
hope for mankind, now hopelessly di- 
vided, and hovering on the verge of 
mutual destruction. And yet oddly enough 
(?) there are many who would strenu- 
ously oppose this assertion. Why is this 
the case? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the TDiri- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 








John Knox (Presbyterian, U.S.) pub- 
lications scheduled for February and 
March, 1960, have been listed as follows: 

One Out of Four, Myrtle Williamson 
(recounting her experience with cancer, 
from the first discovery until the end), 
Feb. 1, $1.50. 

Paul and the Salvation of Mankind, 
Johannes Munck, the Danish scholar. 
Feb. 8, $6.50. 

The Humanity of God, Karl Barth, 
Feb. 15, $2.50. 

How Home and Church Can Work 
Together, Frederick W. Widmer, Feb. 
15, $1.50, paper. 

The Paschal Liturgy and the Apoca- 
lypse, Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. Vol. 6 
in the “Ecumenical Studies in Worship” 
series, Mar. 7, $1.50. 

The Church in the Thought of Jesus, 
Joseph B. Clower, Jr., of Hampden- 
Sydney College, Mar. 21, $3.50. 

. = @ 

With the recent announcement of the 
planned revision of the Roman Catholic 
Index of Forbidden Books, it is inter- 
esting to recall some of the books banned 
by the 1929 edition: Gibbon’s The De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire; 
Paschal’s Penses and Provincial Letters; 
Taine’s History of English Literature, 
some of the writings of Descartes, Lam- 
mennaus and Bergson, most of those of 
Renan, Rosseau and Voltaire, and all of 
those of Maeterlinck and Zola. 

* ok x 

Current book club selections: 

CaTHoLic: After 900 Years: The 
Background of the Schism Between the 
Eastern and Western Churches, Yves 
Congar. Fordham University Press. 

Famity: Dr. Ida (Ida Scudder), 
Dorothy Clarke Wilson. McGraw-Hill. 

PASTORAL PsyCHOLOGY: Sex and Love 
in the Bible, William G. Cole. Associa- 
tion Press. Critical Incidents in Psycho- 
therapy, edited by S. W. Standal & R. J. 
Corsini. Prentice-Hall. 

Putpit: God’s Image and Man’s 
Imagination, Eerdman Harris. Scribners. 

ReLicious: The New Shape of Amer- 
ican Religion, Martin E. Marty. Harpers. 
The Almost Chosen People, William J. 
Wold. Doubleday. 

x * x 

SOLDIERS OF THE WORD, THE STORY 

OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. By 


John M. Gibson. Philosophical Library, New 
York. 304 pp., $3.75. 


TWO THOUSAND TONGUES TO GO, THE 
STORY OF THE WYCLIFFE BIBLE TRANS- 
LATORS. By Ethel Emily Wallis and Mary 
Angela Bennett. Harper and Bros., New York. 
308 pp., $3.95 

In these volumes are recorded the ac- 
counts of two organizations dedicated to 
making the Bible available. The first 
volume is a chronological history of the 
American Bible Society from its begin- 
ning a century and a half ago. The sec- 
ond volume on the Wycliffe Translators 
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is less of a history and more of a series 
of individual experiences. The general 
public will be far more interested in this 
second volume. It is an inspiring ac- 
count. Both volumes make plain the cost 
in labor, courage and dedication of bring- 
ing the Bible to the peoples of the earth. 


T. WATSON STREET. 
Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The College Handbook. S. Donald Karl, 
ed. College Entrance Examination Board, 
N. Y. $2.00, paper. 

Commonwealth of Americans. Byron D. 
Murray. Philosophical Library, N. Y. $3.75. 

Saints in Aprons and Overalls. William 
P. Barker. Fleming R. Revell Co., West- 
wood, N J. $2. 

Outside the Camp. Charles C. 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., N. Y. $3. 

In His Likeness. C. McLeod Bryan. John 
Knox Press, Richmond, Va. $3. 

Kitchen Communion. Cornelia M. Ren- 
froe. John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. 
$1.50. 

Exposition of the Psalms, H. C. Leupold. 
Wartburg Press, Columbus, Ohio. $8.75. 

Reading the Bible Aloud. J. Edward 
Lantz. Macmillan Co., N. Y. $3.50. 

The Church Plans for Kindergarten 
Children. Kathrene McLandress Tobey. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. $2.75. 

The Letters to the Philippians, Colos- 
sians, and Thessalonians. William Bar- 
clay. Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 

2.50. 

My Heart an Altar. Margaret Hoyt & 
Eleanor Hoyt Dabney. John Knox Press, 
Richmond, Va. $3.50. 
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A Gift 
of Faith 


A Treasury 


of Poems 


FOR WORSHIP 
AND DEVOTION 


Edited by CHARLES L. WALLIS 
“Charles Wallis has led us to a 


thousand new springs of spiritual 
power and insight . . . covers a 
wide range of subjects . . . every 
reader will be inspired and 
strengthened,” says GERALD KEN- 
NEDY. 

460 poems ... More than 300 poets 
. . » Chosen from classic and modern 


sources . . . Arranged by religious 
themes ... Fully indexed. 


$4.95 at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
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The Fourth Wise Man. Wadeeha Atiyeh. 
Robert Speller & Sons, Inc., N. Y. $1, paper. 


ee a ho a o_o 


HERE | STAND 


Roland H. Bainton. ‘‘The best one-volume 
Luther biography in any language.”’— 
Saturday Review (D1) $1.75 


PAUL 


Edgar J. Goodspeed. An outstanding biog- 
raphy of a great Christian written by a 
great scholar. (D2) $1.25 


OUR ROVING BIBLE 


Lawrence E. Nelson. How the Scriptures 
have influenced our customs, attitudes, 
and culture. (D3) $1.50 


THE PARADOXES OF JESUS 


Ralph W. Sockman. A helpful examination 
of some apparent hard sayings of Jesus 
by a well-known author. (D4) $1.25 


CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM 
IN THE EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 
Thomas Albert Stafford. An illustrated 


study of the history, meaning, and use 
of symbols and art forms. (D5) $1.25 


PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION, AND HEALING 


Leslie D. Weatherhead. A survey of meth- 

ods of healing, with a critical study of 

principles and techniques. (D6) $1.75 
Order from your bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publishers of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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Portable 
Hat and Coat Racks 


These multi-purpose wardrobe racks go 
wherever needed or store away like folding 
chairs when not in use. They come in 3 ft. 
or 4 ft. lengths, have two hat shelves and 
1 or 2 full length hanger bars for coat 
hangers or coat hooks. (Two sided hooks 
snap over and straddle the bar, see detail). 
Standard units come on glides or casters; 
stand rigidly under a full load. CHECKER- 

TTES are also available in two sided units 
(double capacity); add-on units for making 
long continuous racks, and matching wall 
mount units. 


Write for Catalog CT-525. 





VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


Rt. 83 and Madison St. e@ Elmhurst, Ill. 
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M | N | ST bE R | AL FLORIDA CHAIN OF MISSIONS Feb. 14-16, Orlando. 


The following schedule has been an- Feb. 17-18, Vero Beach. 


; : Feb. 18-19, Ft. Pierce 
nounced for the annual Florida Chain of 4 : 

MENTION Missionary Assemblies: Feb, 2325, Palm Beaches. 
Jan. 23-26, Jacksonville. Feb. 25-26, Ft. Myers. 
CHANGES Jan. 24-25, Jacksonville Beaches. Feb. 27-Mar. 2, Miami. 


Presbyterian, U.S. Jan. 26-28, Daytona-Halifax. Among the Presbyterian speakers will 
John N. Somerville from Mokpo, Korea, Jan. 27-29, Deland. 


é ' . wee ae be: Monica B. Owen, National Council 
to 1-1 Yun Chi Dong, Chong No Ku, Seoul, Jan. 31-Feb. 4, St. Petersburg. Migrant Ministry; Dr. Edwin B. McDaniel 
Korea. 7 Jan. 31-Feb. 3, Tampa. of Thailand; W. David Owl, Iroquois, 

H. H. Wells, Jr., from Oklahoma City, Feb. 3-5, Clearwater. N. Y.; James D. Brown of Pakistan; Win- 
Okla., to 9768 Cedardale, Houston 24, Feb. 7-9, Bradenton; Sarasota. burn T. Thomas of McCormick Semi- 
Texas. : Feb. 10-12, Lakeland; Winter Haven. nary; S. Hugh Bradley, Nashville, Tenn.; 

S. Yorke Pharr has resigned as pastor Feb. 14-15, Mount Dora. Charles Ross, Jr., of the Belgian Congo. 
of Christ church, Norfolk, Va., which he 


organized in 1957 and is taking work at 


Union Seminary, Va. se : 
United Presbyterian, USA FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Andrew G. Slade from Detroit, Mich., i 


to Rt. 2, New Concord, Ohio, where he is FLORA : Red Springs, North Carolina 


serving the Bloomfield, Ohio, church. MACDON q announces 
S. Graham Fraser from Blackwell, ALD 


Okla., to 315 Barnes Ave., Maryville, COLLEGE The Vardell Scholarships 
Tenn, Established For 1960-61 

Thomas McKee has retired after 40 : Witte tar belenenetl 
years as pastor of the First church, West Dr. Price H Gr “ a 
Newton, Pa., and will make his home o. FHCCS Ul. SWYRe, SF., Van 
there. 

George F. Conley, New Salem, Pa., has j 
accepted a call to a multiple-church 7 ¢ PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
charge in and near Spencer, Ind. : ! <= aoe y 

A. LeRoy Myers, pastor of the Fair- iigetisdsaih: Seerae ‘3 Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N.C. 
chance, Pa., and Spring Hill Furnace a hee Educstionel excellence fer cur 
churches for 16 years, will retire Dec. 30. 4 2 Le ae most valuable asset—our youth. 

Elmer Lloyd Jones, who served for- : bs 
merly in La Mesa, Calif., is now assistant Louis C. LaMotte, President Maxton, North Carolina 
minister of the Point Loma church, San 0 
Diego, Calif. 
MISSIONARIES 

Nolie McDonald of the Belgian Congo THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Mission is in Gadsden, Ala., on regular 


* ° ° 
furlough. An deal Chri tmas gif 
The Arthur M. Lindsays of the North I S t 


Brazil Mission will leave Brazil by Dec. * . 

11 on their regular furlough. that will bear good wishes 
Ruth Worth from Brussels, Belgium, to h ms 

APCM, Mweka, Congo Belge, Africa. k th 

COLUMBIA ALUMNI 7 every week in me year 
Officers elected by the alumni of Colum- 

bia Theological Seminary at their fall M4 © 

meeting are: J. Davison Philips, Decatur, Special Christmas Rates 


Ga., president; Archie L. McNair, Mont- 

oa. oe hier “nly and S. L. For Renewal Gifts: One subscription, $5; two for $9; each additional 
cCullouch, Oxford, Miss., secretary- * + s 

aeuiaee” Mantes i dee Miaaain of gift only $2.50. (Your own may be included and extended from pres- 

the seminary announced a_ $1,000,000 ent expiration date. ) 

building program to get underway at once, re 

including apartments for married stu- For Gifts to New Subscribers: $2.50 each. 

dents, a dormitory, and a student center. 


—————~—~—~—.~ CHRISTMAS GIFT ORDER FORM ————-—-—-—-—— 
DEATHS 


William Francis (Frank) O’Kelley, 75, 
died Nov. 18 in a Shreveport, La., hospital 
after an illness of several weeks. Dr. 
O’Kelley retired in October, serving last 
in Rockdale, Texas, after earlier service 
in Louisiana and other Texas pastorates 
and as director of church extension for 
Central Texas Presbytery. 

David Reed Gordon, 92, retired mission- 
ary to North India and Pakistan, died 
Nov. 23 in the rest home in Duarte, Calif. 
He served in West Pakistan for 41 years. 

Mrs. Alexander S. Wilson, 91, died Nov. 
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To THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 
512 E. Main Street, Richmond 19, Virginia 


Please enter my order for Gift Subscriptions to the following persons: 


Name 


She served for 32 years in medical centers Name .... 


in India with her late husband. 


Use extra page as needed. ( ) Please EXTEND my own subscription. 
WOMAN MISSIONARY ORDAINED 


Marie Hubbel of McKinleyville, Calif., 
is to be the first woman Sunday school 
missionary ordained in the United Presby- 
terian Church, USA, and the first United 
Presbyterian woman ordained in Cali- 
fornia. She has worked in Texas, New 
Mexico and since 1951 in California. She 
is to become the pastor of a new congre- 
gation in a fast-developing area occupied 
by the families of servicemen. 
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My gift card should read: From 


Name of Person 
Sending Order 





*Rates good only until December 31, 1959. ( ) 
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